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EDITORIAL. 


Owing to its almost universal quotation, the recent action 
of the Westminster City Council in closing not only its South 
Audley Street Library but all its newspaper rooms as well, has 
been the significant event of the last month. By these means, 
and by severe restriction of its expenditure on new books, a 
reduction of over three thousand pounds has been effected. 
Westminster is perhaps the richest borough in London; its 
library rate of only a fraction of a penny in the pound produces 
the sum of well-nigh twelve thousand pounds. Certainly a 
larger amount than that recorded by any other library autho- 
rity administering a similar number of libraries, although the 
fixed charges that have to be met are probably the highest in 
the Kingdom. Unaware of the extent of the Westminster 
income various local papers have quoted the amount saved 
and attempted to draw a moral from it to apply to the libraries 
in their own localities—libraries which are already in a state of 
semi-starvation. It should, therefore, be remembered that, 
although the Westminster libraries have been crippled to an 
extent that only their users can know, there is still a larger 
sum devoted to public libraries in Westminster than in any 
other borough of similar size, and while Westminster is injured 
by the loss of one-third of its income, a similar loss would 
mean ruin to most other library systems. 


One of the most important results of the present War on 
the inhabitants of these islands will surely be a wider interest 
in and sympathy with other nations, their peoples, and history, 
religion, and not least in their literature. The sympathy 
born of a common cause and a common danger, is already 
being manifested in the affairs of State, whether military or 
financial, and the various Allied Countries are also seeking 
closer industrial and commercial connections under the motto 
of “ Capturing German Trade.’ Beyond all this, however, 
and on a higher plane, signs are not wanting that the insular 
prejudices of the ordinary Englishman, for so long mistaken as 
pure patriotism, are breaking down before the high examples 
of courage and endurance exhibited by nations in their stand 
with us to-day, who not so long ago we looked upon as our 
enemies, and the enquiry is becoming insistent in many 
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minds as to whether there may not be something worth 
learning from the experiences and efforts of peoples who show 
such high traits of character. Hence the desire to acquire a 
means of ready communication revealed in a far wider study of 
modern European languages at the present time. This is 
all to the good and must prove a great encouragement to the 
collection in our libraries of suitable standard works by the 
leaders of thought and chroniclers of events in the more 
important countries of Europe. 
* 

But we are reminded that such departments cannot, 
during the present generation, at any rate, hope to meet the 
requirement of the general public. What is most wanted at 
the present time is the translation of a good selection of the 
best and most beautiful literature in each European country. 
Thus alone can we hope to establish a freemasonry of thought 
and feeling, and thus alone can we hope to secure that mutual 
understanding which may bring nearer the golden age of 
universal and lasting peace. The whole enterprise touches 
the interests of our profession, and nothing can raise the 
general esteem in which our officials are held more certainly 
than wise and helpful leadership in this direction. We take 
the following from a letter by Mr. J. B. Ruff to The Times 
Literary Supplement, in which he says: “ At first sight the 
end may appear impossible of achievement, but if the work be 
done systematically the difficulties will soon vanish and the 
reward be beyond measure. The delicacy and wit of the 
Spaniard, the poetic simplicity of the Dane, the weird grandeur 
of the Russian, would captivate the imagination of the English 
reader, and there would no longer be a demand for sensational 
novels of the criminal and divorce-court species. We should 
reap the benefit of free-trade in thought.” And without 
endorsing all these words imply, we would include as of first 
importance the best translations of French literature and of 
works from romantic and beautiful Italy. 

* 

The removal of Mr. Stanley Jast to Manchester has 
necessitated his resignation of the position of Honorary 
Secretary of the Association, which he has held since 1905. 
Throughout this time he has been a forceful dominating 
personality, trenchant of speech, generally philosophical in 
ideas, and far-seeing in views. The profession will probably 
never know how much the public programmes, the annual 
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meetings, the educational enterprises, and the multifarious 
activities of the Association owe to his inspiration and 
sympathy. In every progressive movement connected with 
libraries during the last decade and a-half his influence has been 
felt as lecturer, teacher, examiner, committeeman, and private 
adviser of numberless library enquiries. This is but a slight 
summary of the good work he has done for which we are all 
grateful. Of his more personal work for librarianship his 
numerous suggestions for the improvement of our libraries 
the time has not yet come to speak. 

* * * 


The establishment of the first Carnegie experiment in 
rural libraries under the Nottinghamshire Education Com- 
mittee in the villages about Worksop has taken place. We 
believe this is the first occasion on which a county authority 
has accepted the duties of library authority. That in itself 
is a matter of moment. The task has been undertaken in a 
generous spirit, although one member of the Committee in 
supporting the movement expressed the opinion “ that it 
would not do much good.” A gratuitous prophecy of failure 
that is far too common regarding libraries by men who ought 
to know better. We hope that the experiment, which is being 
organised by Mr. Houghton, the librarian of Worksop, will 
have much success. 


Miss Ethel F. Harris, of Plymouth, has had extraordinary 
success in teaching soldiers the French language by means of 
rhymes. The danger of not knowing a few French phrases has 
been brought home to many a man at the front. We read in the 
preface that on one occasion eight soldiers got separated one day 
from their regiment, and were fired on by the French, all because 
they could not shout “Anglais!” In vain they called out, 
‘* Friends!” and ‘‘ English!” Three men were thus killed 
accidentally. This and similar incidents have made Miss Harris 
all the more eager to impart a knowledge of French to the men 
who are going to the front. She has now concentrated into French 
for the Front (Marlborough and Co., 51, Old Bailey, E.C., 3d.) a short 
manual, which she calls rightly ‘‘ A short cut to the French language 
in rhyme.” It is a very clever and practical method, giving all 
needed sentences for the soldier in France. The soldiers find the 
jingle of the rhymes facilitate the recalling of the sentences and 
their pronunciation. One man has written to the authoress, ‘‘ The 
French understand every word I say to them in French,” which 
is a welcome proof of the utility of the method, 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF WAR BOOKS. 
A FEW NOTES. 
By W. C. Berwick SAYERS. 


ROFESSOR THOMAS SECCOMBE told us last year that 
it was the duty of libraries to collect all the printed matter, 
fugitive and otherwise, which has resulted from the European 

catastrophe. This is a counsel of perfection, and one that can 
only be followed by the great reservoir libraries of the country ; 
for the rest of us there must be selection, and even rigorous selection. 
In the first year of the war, Messrs. Lange and Berry have cata- 
logued in their Books on the Great War about 2,000 separate works, 
and although their bibliography selects foreign works, in the 
nature of things it does not include them all, as we gather from the 
October Hibbert journal, which mentions that 4,518 works were 
published between August and May in Germany alone. The 
values of the parts of this stream of material are various, and much 
of it has all the faults of hurried journalism, ill digested fact, lack 
of perspective and repetition, which are to be expected in the 
circumstances. One may wonder at and admire the authors 
whose reputations have been won worthily in the field of the polite 
essay, the novel, and similar things, who now frankly and fearlessly 
cover columns of print with their, apparently, expert views upon 
strategy and war operations generally. It is an ill time for the 
imaginative writer, necessarily, as it is for the musician, the artist, 
the actor, and all those who contribute to the demands of life which 
are not absolutely essential for keeping the breath in our bodies ; 
and we must not quarrel with the novelist for leaving his plots 
in order to make an honest penny out of arm-chair strategy, any 
more than we must quarrel with the pavement artist for covering 
London flagstones with visions of ruddy sides of beef, rather than 
devoting himself to academy pictures. But when these essays 
are issued as books, as in scores of cases they have been, they form 
a perplexing kind of ephemeride which the public demands at 
the moment, but from which it will revolt when the moment is past. 

At the same time the municipal library is not fulfilling its 

function unless it supplies this material in generous manner to the 
demand of the moment. Although literary agents have averred 
otherwise, the ordinary publishing is not quite normal, and a 
certain amount of money is therefore released for the purchase of 
war books. This gives some means for the hour. A greater 
reason is the necessity of employing the library to educate public 
opinion as the war progresses. It seems to me that a library which 
lacks a plentiful supply of war books is failing in its mission at the 
moment. The purpose of these notes, however, is not to justify 
the provision of a certain type of book, but to discuss its disposal. 

With few exceptions it will be agreed that it is ephemeral, 

and that a cessation of hostilities will mean a complete revulsion 
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from such literature. Such was our experience during and after 
the Boer War, when a demand for works on South Africa and con- 
temporary operations of almost overwhelming character, was 
followed by a complete slump in such works. Sooner or later— 
we hope sooner—a drastic discarding must take place except in 
the few libraries mentioned in the first paragraph. It is therefore 
desirable to segregate this literature for the immediate convenience 
of the public that now wants it, and for the later convenience of 
the librarian who will not want it, or will only want it in order to 
get rid of it. This segregation should certainly occur in the cata- 
logue, and may also profitably occur on our shelves ; but this latter 
arrangement is not so easy as it sounds, since ‘‘ works preliminary 
to the war,” such as Prof. J. Holland Rose’s Development of the 
European Nations, to name only one, which are essential to any 
systematic study of the present catastrophe, are parts of the normal 
history class, and cannot reasonably be removed from it. But, 
allowing for a number of such anomalies, the separate collection 
may still be made. 

I have thought, in this connexion, that a setting out of a few 
of the many schemes of classification devised by librarians and 
others to arrange these books, and an attempt to adjust them to 
existing notations, would not be altogether useless. First, how- 
ever, we have to decide into what class they shall go. Choice 
has been balanced between the History of England and the History 
of Germany ; and I know of one library at least where the latter 
place prevails. Both seem to me to be far too narrow ; and the 
only satisfactory place is in the class General History of Europe at 
the chronological place. Dewey, for example, at 940.9, puts 
current history from 1815 onwards; Brown has places at Qo30 
for the twentieth century, and Qo31 for the twenty-first century. 
Although 940.9 in the one, and Qo30 in the other, may form the 
base of our notation, they are too general. A new period division, 
a new epoch in the world’s history, began in 1914, and every 
classification hereafter must have a sharp line of cleavage at that 
date. I suggest that 940.915 should be the ‘‘ attracting ” heading 
in Dewey, and Qo305 in Brown, and that sub-division should be 
made by an arbitrary alphabetic notation. 

Where this is considered undesirable, the books may go into 
their usual places in the classification, by subject. For instance, a 
book on War-nursing may go with General Nursing ; the ‘‘ Work 
of the Navy in the War” with naval history, and so on, ignoring 
on our shelves the particular aspect from which they are written 
to-day. This, undoubtedly, will be their eventual place ; but it 
does not focus them on the war, and a classification which does not 
do this has failed in its ‘‘essential purpose.” These books should, 
therefore, be brought together in the catalogue. Mr. Jast has 
used the usual places on the shelves in this way, but in his name 
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card catalogue has brought all their entries together under the 
general heading, European War, with the following sub-divisions :— 
Eb Biography. Personalestimates Ef Fiction. 


Ebb Bibliography. Eh History. 

Ed Diplomatic and Official Publica- Ehy Hygiene, Care of the Wounded 
tions (Government publications En Navies, Naval Science. [&e. 
only). Eo Origins. Causes. Inspiring ideas. 

Ee Economic Questions. Trade. Ep Diplomatics. 


A similar method by which the books which cannot be said to 
have any geographical character are placed at their ordinary 
divisions of the classification, but by which those which have are 
drawn out of their usual geographical place, is that of the 
Pittsburgh Public Libraries, which is as follows :— 


940.91 European War. 949.911 Political History. Causes. 
Allies. 
England. .913 Special Campaigns and 
.9103 Germany and her Allies. battles. 
-91036 Austria. .914 General military history. 
-9104 France. -915 Naval history. 
-916 
-9106 
.9107 Russia. .g918 Personal narratives. 
.g108 .919 Illustrated material. 
.g109 6Belgium, Servia. 
For Diplomatic History, see 327. For Pan-Germanism, see 325.3 
Foreign Relations, see 327. Ethics of War, see 172 [see 172. 
Military Art and Science, see 355. Discussion of Peace and War, 


By either of these means a satisfactory working system is 
attained. The ideal, however, would I think, be a complete and 
separate classification of all material which in any way touches the 
war, and not this dispersal of material at goo and at 300 and 100 
(and—if the second of these tables were completed—at 600). At 
the moment the public wants the actual war-books together. I 
would suggest therefore that the headings of Lange and Berry’s 
bibliography, or the Finsbury Libraries’ catalogue of war-books 
which appeared in its Readers’ Guide, be used bodily at 940.915, 
with, as I have suggested, an alphabetic notation for the divisions. I 
started these notes with the intention of appending these two sets 
of headings with such a notation; but its application seems so 
elementary a matter that it is not worth while to occupy space in 
printing the tables. Perhaps, however, there may be some one who 
can find leisure to improve upon these tables, and to give us a 
complete classification table of war-books. Such a work would 
not be without its uses to the nation at this time. 

The problems of classifying war-books are too many for dis- 
cussion in one paper. How to place the various territorial cam- 
paigns ; the distinction between history and description ; between 
philosophy and economics ; and many other questions, come readily 
to mind. These may be dealt with in another paper, but these few 
notes may lead others to give us the results of their experience. 
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GERMANY’S PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
[By one who has used them.) 


HEN one considers the extent to which the various depart- 
ments of municipal life have been developed in Germany, 
it seems extraordinary that the German public libraries 

and reading-rooms should be so meagre and so poor. It is un- 
doubtedly the case that, while in many matters of public organisa- 
tion Germany has been ahead of this country, she is lamentably 
behind in the matter of free libraries. In Dresden, for example, 
the only free reading-room in the whole city is a shabby and ill- 
arranged ground-floor flat, which would not be thought creditable 
for a town of 50,000 inhabitants in England. Yet Dresden has 
over 500,000 inhabitants, is the capital of Saxony, and boasts of 
being a centre of the Fine Arts, containing, probably, more museums 
and statues, and so on, than any other city of its size in the world. 
To be sure, above the Dresden free reading-room is a most com- 
fortable and admirably equipped reading-room and library, much 
frequented by English visitors, but it is quite small and for the use 
of it a subscription is required. 

As an example of rather better arrangements, the city of 
Breslau may be taken. Breslau is also a town of over 500,000 
people. It is the capital of the important Prussian province of 
Silesia, and has some reputation as an educational centre. In 
Breslau, a “ Lesehalle,’’ or reading-room, is to be found in each 
one of five different districts of the city. Each “ Lesehalle ” 
has a lending library attached, and there are also depots for lending 
books in various other parts of the city. In four cases out of the 
five the reading-room occupies an upper flat in one of the large 
blocks of buildings that are usual—both for dwellings and business 
purposes—in German cities. In the fifth case, the reading-room 
is housed in an attractive new building, which was built for various 
municipal purposes. The lending library is adjacent to the reading- 
room. This reading-room is said to be one of the finest in Germany, 
yet one has but to mention that it measures only something like 
80 feet by 20 feet, and to compare that with the magnificent rooms 
of some of our provincial public libraries to appreciate the enormous 
difference between England and Germany in these matters. 

It is only fair to say that so far as the general arrangements of 
the German libraries are concerned, and the selection of papers and 
books, the German librarians show themselves fairly capable. 
The lending library is, perhaps, the weaker department, as the 
methods there are still rather primitive. In the reading-room 
everything is up to date, however. One gets a taste of German 
thoroughness on entering, for the first thing to be done is to hand 
over coat and hat and umbrella and all parcels to an attendant, 
a numbered disc being given as voucher. One meets this “cloak 
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room habit ”’ at every turn in Germany, but, while it is sometimes 
very convenient, it does not always suit the happy-go-lucky 
temperament of the Englishman. 

The small size of German newspapers makes them much 
easier to handle, and, instead of being displayed on reading stands, 
as in most English libraries, they are neatly fixed in very handy 
holders, which are hung up against the wall. The reader, after 
choosing his paper, can bear it away to any corner of the room he 
may fancy. The selection of newspapers is much more cosmopoli- 
tan than in England, and the German reader with a knowledge of 
languages can study the leading newspapers of many countries. 
This is, perhaps, a direction in which the English librarian might do 
more, and help to remove the insular point of view of the average 
Englishman. Prior to the war, the German reading-rooms— 
and many of the cafés, too—were well supplied with English news- 
papers, and the choice made was usually admirably representative. 
Since the outbreak of war, English librarians have shown a ten- 
dency to ban German newspapers, but, surely, that must be a wrong 
policy. It is always good to know an opponent’s point of view, 
and, moreover, the study of a German newspaper in these days is 
not only deeply interesting, but even entertaining. 

With regard to libraries in general, Germany can no doubt 
give a good account of herself, but the free library movement there 
is still in its infancy. The powers that be do not appear to have 
awakened to the educational and commercial value of a library 
which is well equipped and is placed freely at the service of the 
public. 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR ZENODOTUS, 
SELFRIDGE’S—AND AFTER. 


The Essential Powers that watch over good librarians were 
kind to you and me on October 13th, when our eagerly-anticipated 
joint L.A. and L.A.A. meeting was held at Selfridge’s Luncheon 
Hall, a fine apartment upon the fourth floor of that great house in 
Oxford Street. You were not there, owing doubtless to the innocent 
fact that the Record in which the printed announcement occurred 
did not reach your hands until ten days after the meeting had 
been held, as is the customary policy of our delightful Publications 
Committee ; but, those of us who were, are no longer able to say 
that life is without drama. We were a congenial assembly. We 
were, indeed, a little disappointed that Mr. Gordon Selfridge, who 
was to have lectured to us on “‘ Libraries in Business Houses,” was 
unable to be present, but his substitute, Mr. Chitham, one of the 
Directors, was as efficient a speaker as we could well desire. I 
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should have liked more, and with it more publicity, for the sooner 
our great business firms learn that they are without libraries and 
that libraries are invaluable, even in such prosaic matters as selling 
corn, wine, and cotton, the better it will be for England. This was 
the burden, and the debate that followed was brief and breezy. 
The meeting ended at about 9.30, and out we went just in time for 
the grand display of German aerial fireworks. I plunged into a 
tube “‘somewhere in the London area,” passed through crowds 
of half-clad poor people who had taken refuge in the underground 
passages, and placed one hundred feet between myself and the fair 
sky. Hast seen a Zeppelin? It resembles nothing so much as a 
tube of radium scarce larger than your little finger in the rays of the 
searchlights. What damage they did, or where, I know not, but 
we all got home safely, although one or two at least did not get 
home till morning. 
EARLIER MEETINGS. 

In these cimmerian days, when the London streets at night 
resemble the cave of Pluto, would it not be worth while to hold the 
meetings earlier, say at 5.30 p.m. or 6 p.m.? The enemy prefers 
the night between 8 and 12 for his performances, and we might 
hereafter be safely lodged by then if my suggestion were adopted. 

OBSESSION. 

Your tribute to Mr. Jast, which in its results was a criticism, 
was argued excellently. Its only defects are that it is not a just 
statement of his attitude, and that your own attitude is as narrow 
as that of the average British Town Councillor! Mr. Jast merely 
said that unvarying occupation with one subject was not concentra- 
tion but obsession, and that if people devoted a brief time every day 
to a complete withdrawal from the War and its problems, and 
concentrated upon some subject entirely unconnected with them, 
they would return re-vitalised and consequently more effective 
for the great task before them. You say people are not obsessed 
by the War ; my friend, you are either more withdrawn from the 
world than I imagined you to be, or you are unable to read the 
minds of your fellows. In cold fact we are thinking of nothing 
else. Why, even the Editor of a purely professional magazine, 
such as the LIBRARY WORLD, cannot refrain from writing occasional 
recruiting sermons instead of editorial notes. I am a red-hot war- 
monger myself at present, but there is an equilibrium of mind to be 
maintained that we are in danger of losing. 


THERE ARE SEVERAL SORTS OF ECONOMY. 

And, mark you, your references to social reform, although 
excellent in theory, are based upon a too narrow connotation of the 
term. Social reform in the sense that Mr. Jast used it means all 
those problems of society which arise in whatever circumstances. 
You say this is no time in which to consider social questions—that 
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the’ war will create its own problems and solutions. A more 
pernicious half-truth has never been expounded. Nearly all our 
failures in this war were due to the fact that we were unprepared for 
war ; we had to transform a great peace community into a war 
community. Hence mistakes here and there were inevitable. 
We did not expect the War when it came, but we do expect peace. 
And, this is the issue : the soldier is a man of action ; he cannot do 
any thinking, national or international ; he must fight, and God 
be with him! Those of us who are left must do the thinking for 
him ; must have clear views as to how, in the light of the experience 
of men, the great war-community we have of necessity formed, 
may again be translated into a peace community. Let me state 
the problem in a nut-shell. If peace came to-morrow, and our 
huge armies were disbanded, what would happen? Three millions 
of men whose places have been filled in this or that way would 
return to dislocate all social and industrial life. And we are to 
close our reference libraries, to regard books as luxuries, to con- 
centrate upon the War and leave the cataclysmic possibilities of 
peace to take care of themselves! Why, Zenodotus, such views 
are a national crime. Hence, I regard the closing of various 
reference libraries recently with misgiving ; this economy is as 
useful as the patriotism that waves flags, yelps “ Rule Britannia,” 
and sends other people to fight. For the glory of England, for the 
love of our splendid brothers, let us have knowledge and a clear 
mind as to what the inevitable peace means. 
TO REVERT TO MR. JAST. 

Now that Mr. Jast has left the secretarial chair of the Library 
Association, he leaves memories of ten years’ devoted work behind 
him. We have been critical of his activities at times ; some have 
even given rise to misgivings; but we have never doubted the 
consummate originality, resource and whole-hearted love of the 
cause of libraries which he has brought to bear on his office. The 
Library Association during his reign has grown from a petty 
society to a powerful one (within its very necessary limits), has 
advanced the cause of the librarian, has demanded for him the 
recognition that “ registration”’ implies. It is also not always 
remembered that Mr. Jast has done much to link British and 
American librarianship by his visits over the water. Many other 
things might be added, but when the history of the L.A. comes to be 
written, Mr. Jast’s name will be remembered most warmly in 
connexion with the registration scheme which he carried to a 
successful conclusion. Manchester should be glad of his appearing. 
Anyway, I know this: one can never speak to a member of the 
Croydon Staff without hearing the praise of Mr. Jast. Such a 
result can only come from sterling qualities in a chief and sympathy 
with the aspirations of his staff. And so we congratulate the 
Manchester staff. 
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LETTERS TO THE BOYS. 

I wonder if we could persuade the Editor to publish a list of 
addresses of the lads at the Front and with the Armies, and to keep 
it up to date. I know that they like to hear from us, and that I 
should like to write to some of them occasionally (without neces- 
sarily expecting replies ; they have more important work to do than 
writing). The addresses are usually quite simple matters: the 
number, name, division and company. I believe this would not 
be a useless work. 

THE EDITOR OF “ THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT.” 

I am sure, Zenodotus, that you must have been sorry to read 
of the enforced retirement through ill-health of Mr. H. G. Sureties, 
the editor of the Library Assistant. He is now undergoing treat- 
ment at Guy’s, and I understand that the future is hopeful. Sureties 
is an excellent fellow, whose heart has been in his library, and all 
things connected with library work. Another friend whose health 
still keeps him from work is Mr. H. T. Coutts ; I have missed him 
much from our gatherings in recent months. Here’s to wish them 


both good cheer and a speedy recovery ! 
ERATOSTHENES. 


(The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
the writers of “‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’] 


BOOKS ON THE GREAT WAR. 
By F. W. T. Lance. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. WAR & PEACE. 


Alderson, Albert W. The Causes and Cure of Armaments and War. 

1915. P.S. King. 1s. n. 
Contents :—-Mr. Angell’s Thesis Stated ; War that Cannot Pay; One of the 
Three Causes of Armaments and War; Another Cause; Wars that Pay ; 
Proof and Example ; Racialism is a Myth; The Blood-is-Thicker-than-Water 
Error; Race Stands for Capability, Language for Direction; Patriotism ; 
The Present Idea about Colonies Wrong ; Empires ; Switzerland. 

Allen, Immo §. De Bello Maximo: a Plea for Clear Thinking. 

1915. Pam. Headley, td. 


Allen, J. W. The Danger of Peace: being the Substance of a 
Lecture delivered at King’s College, London, May roth, 1915. 
Bell. 1s. mn, 


Atkins, Gaius G. The Maze of the Nations and the Way Out. 1915 

Revell. 2s. 6d. n. 

The prize essay in the {200 competition promoted by the Carnegie Church 
Peace Union. 


Note.—Many of the works in this list express opinions which are 
totally in opposition to those of the Compiler and the enormous majority of 
Englishmen to-day. A Bibliographer, however, has no views, and must 
consider these works as necessary to be registered as any others. 
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Dixon, E. N. The Divine Plan in the Government of the World. 
1915. Pam. W. Hardwick, Peckham Rye, S.E. 3d. 


Drake, H. A. The Prevention of War by Force and Arms. 1915. 
Philadelphia : Winston. 


Greenwood, George A. Civilization in the Melting Pot. 1915. 
Headley. 1s. n. 
Harley, J. H. Fifty Years of Europe: a Study of International 


Relations Leading up to the Great War. 1915. n.d. Pam. 
Council for the Study of International Relations. 2d. 


Hodges, Henry G. The Doctrine of Intervention. 1915. 
Princetown, Victoria (Canada) : Banner Press 


Jordan, D. Starr. War and the Breed : the Relation of War to the 
Downfall of Nations. 1915. Boston : Beacon Press. $1.35 n. 


Lambert, Henri. Un Autre Aspect de la Question Européenne et 
une Solution, suivi d’une Lettre Ouverte a4 M. Woodrow Wilson, 
Président des Etats-Unis d’Amérique, publiée par le Nieuwe 
Rotterdamsche Courant, le 8 Octobre, 1914. 1915. Pam. 

Lodge, Sir Oliver. The War and After : Short Chapters on Subjects 
of Serious Practical Import for the Average Citizen in A.D. 1915 
Onwards. IgI5. Methuen. Is. n. 


First part of the book deals with the causes of the war ; second with the 
present aspects ; the third with the future. 


Moody, Robert A. Ending the War : a Plea for an Understanding. 
1915. Pam. Glasgow : J. Smith& Son. 2d. 


Newman, Thomas P. The Approach of Nations: with President 
Taft’s Proposals for Unlimited Arbitration and the Speeches of 
Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Balfour. 1915. Pam. 
Friends’ Peace Committee. td. 
Reprinted from The Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, April, 1911. 
Penn, William. An Essay Towards the Present and Future of 
Europe. 1915. Pam. Gloucester: Bellows. 2d. 
First published in 1693-94. 
Penn, William. The Peace of Europe : the Fruits of Solitude, and 
other Writings ; with an Introduction by Joseph Besse. 1915. 
Everyman's Library. Dent. ts. n. 


Perrie, George H. The War Traders: an Exposure. 1915. Pam. 
National Peace Council. 2d. 


Plater, ©. Editor. A Primer of War and Peace: the Principles 

of International Morality. Edited for the Catholic Social Guild. 

New York: Kennedy & Sons. 80c. 

Richet, Ch. L’Avenir de la Paix : la Réalité de la Guerre. 1915. 

Société Frangaise pour I’ Arbitrage. 25¢. 

An appeal to mankind to cease fighting each other and combine against 
their common enemies—vice, disease, and want. War and Peace. 
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Séché, A. Les Guerres d’Enfers. 1915. Paris: Sansot. 3f.50. 
Discusses the questions of international politics, and of military and naval 
strength which are involved in the problem of assuring permanent peace 
after the war. 


“ Vigilant,”? Revolution and War: or, Britain’s Peril and her 

Secret Foes. New and Revised Edition. 1915. S. Paul. ts. n. 

Wingate, Sir Andrew. Before the War and After. 1915. 
Holness. 6d. n. 


PEACE PLANS. SETTLEMENTS AFTER THE WAR. 


Balmforth, Ramsden. The War and the Coming Peace. IgI5. 
Pam. Cape Town. 34. 
Discusses vigorously and with excellent temper and sanity the problems 
of the settlement, both from the point of view of South Africa and of the 
Empire generally. War and Peace. 
Cosby, D. 8. A. Towards Universal Peace. 1915. Pam. 
Bedford : Beds. Times Publishing Co. 7d. n. 
Daudet, Léon. Hors du Joug Allemand. 1915. 
Paris: Nouvelle Librarie Nationale. 3.50. 
Author discusses the methods by which France may be strengthened to 


resist the subtle Prussian influence. He leaves to England, Russia, and 
Belgium how they shall deal with the struggle which will follow the war. 


Problems of Readjustment After the War. 1915. 
New York: Appleton. $1 n. 


Rawson, F. L. The War and the Great World Change to Follow : 

a Lecture. Crystal Press. 1s. 6d. 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE ORGANISATION. 

Forel, Dr. Auguste. Les Etats unis de la Terre. 1915. In 


French. Lausanne: E. Petrequin, rue dela Louve, 4. 60. 
Forel, Dr. Auguste. Die vereinigten Staaten der Erde. 1915. 
In German. Lausanne: E Petrequin, rue de la Louve, 4. 60¢. 


Fried, Dr. Alfred H. Editor. Blatter fiir zwischenstaatliche 
Organisation. 1915. 
Ziirich: Art. Instit. Orell Fiissli, Barengasse,6. 60c. 
Fried, Dr. Alfred H. Europidische Wiederherstellung. 1915. 
Ziirich: Art. Instit. Orell Fiissli, Barengasse, 6. 2m. 
Hiiber, R. W. Editor. The International Review. 1915. 
Ziirich: Art. Instit. Orell Fiissli, Barengasse,6. 6d. 
Published in German and English monthly since May, 1915. 
Novikov, J. Der Krieg und seine angeblichen Wohltaten. New 
Edition. 1915. 
Zirich: Art. Instit. Orell Fiissli, Barengasse,6. 1f.50 & 2.50. 
Reinsch, Paul §. Public International Unions. 1915. 
P. S. King. 7s. 6d. 
[World Peace Foundation, 140, Mount Vernon Street, Boston.) 
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Swiss Committee for the Study of the Principles of a durable Treaty 
of Peace : Memorial, Published in French, German, and English. 
1gI5. Olten (Switzerland): W. Trésch. 1f.25 each. 
Van Beek en Donk, Dr. B. Jong. Editor. Nederlandsche Anti- 
Oorlog Raad. Holland News. 10915. 
The Hague: 51, Theresiastraat. Gratis. 
Published monthly, or oftener. 
Wrangel, F. von. Internationale Anarchie, oder Verfassung, 
1915. 37 PP- 
Ziirich: Art. Instit. Orell Fiissli, Barengasse,6. 60¢. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW & TREATIES. 
Accession of Russia to the Convention of November goth, 1914. 
1915. Pam. Treaty Series (Cd. 7858). Wyman. 4d. 
Bland, J. O. P. Editor. Germany's Violations of the Laws of 
War, 1914-1915. Compiled under the Auspices of the French 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 1915. Heinemann. 5s. n. 
Davignon, Henri. Editfor. Belgium and Germany: Texts and 
Documents. 1915. Nelson. 6d. n. 


Declaration between the United Kingdom, France and Russia, 
engaging not to conclude Peace Separately during the Present 
European War ; Signed September 5th, 1914. 1915. Pam. Treaty 
Series (Cd. 7737). Wyman. 44. 
Niemeyer, Prof.T. Privateigentum im Seekriege. 1915. 171 pp. 

Miinchen : Duncker & Humblot. 


A translation of Lord Loreburn’s work, with an introduction which adds 
to the interest of the book. 


Sanger, C. P. and H. T. J. Norton. England’s Guarantee to Bel- 
gium and Luxemburg ; with full Text of the Treaties. 1915. 
Allen& Unwin. 4s. 6d. n. 


Contains a full discussion of the legal aspects of the treaties by which 
England and the other Great Powers guaranteed the neutrality of Belgium 
and Luxemburg. 


Treaty between the United Kingdom and Russia. 1915. Pam. 
Wyman. 1d. 


DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Austria. Diplomatische Aktenstiicke zur Vorgeschichte des Krieges 
1914. Abdruck der offiziellen Ausgabe mit einer Einleitung 1915. 
Austrian Red Book. 
Vienna : Manzsche Universitats- Buchandlung. tf. 
Belgium. Correspondence Diplomatique Relative 4 la Guerre de 
1914-1915. II. 1915. Paris: Hachette 
Second Grey Book issued by the Belgian Government. 
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France. Documents Diplomatiques, 1914 : la Guerre Européenne. 
Piéces relatives aux Négociations qui ont précédés les Déclarations 
de Guerre de |’Allemagne 4 la Russie et 4la France. French Yellow 
Book. Paris: Hachette. 25¢. 
Germany. German White Book; issued by’ the German Govern- 
ment, August, 1914. 1915. English Translation. Milford. 6d. n. 
Great Britain. Correspondata relativa la Criza Européan. 
Roumanian Translation of the English White Book. 1915. 
Wyman. od, 
Italy. Documenti Diplomatici Presentati al Parlamento Italiano 
dal Ministro degli Affari Esteri (Sonnino): Austria-Ungheria, 
Sessione, I913-I9I15. I9gT5. Roma : Camera dei Deputati. 
Italy. The Italian Green Book : Diplomatic Documents Submitted 
to the Italian Parliament by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Austria-Hungary, Sessions 1913-1915. 1915. Hodder& S. 6d. n. 
Italy. Italy’s Green Book; Translated. Approved by Royal 
Italian Embassy, Washington, D.C. 1915. Documents Regarding 
the European War. 
NewY ork: American Association for International Conciliation. Gratis. 
Italy. I} Libro Verde: Documenti Diplomatici Presentati al 
Parlamento Italiano dal Ministro degli Affari Esteri Sonnino nella 
seduta del 20 maggio, 1915. I9I5. Milano: Treves. 1 lira. 
Communiques officiels depuis la Déclaration de Guerre. From 
August 5th, r9r4, to February 28th, 1915. 1915. Eight Parts. 
Pages d'histoire, 1914-1915. Paris: Berger-Levrault. 60¢. each. 
Correspondence between H.M. Government and the U.S. Govern- 
ment respecting the Rights of Belligerents. 1915. Pam. (Cd. 
7816). Wyman. 34. 
Convention between the United Kingdom and France Relating to 
Prizes captured during the Present European War; Signed Novem- 
ber oth, 1914. 1915. Pam. Treaty Series. (Cd. 7739). 


Wyman. td. 

Correspondence Relating to Military Operations in Togoland 

(April, 1915). 1915. Pam. (Cd. 7872). Wyman. 54d. 
Diplomatic Correspondence with Belligerent Governments Relating Be 
to Neutral Rights and Commerce. 1915. a 
Washington : D.C. : Government Printing Office. ic 


Foreign State Papers, French Translations of. Including the 
Belgian Grey Book, Russian Orange Book, German White Book, 
Austrian Red Book, 1915. Pages d'histoire, 1914-1915. 
Paris: Berger-Levrault. 60c. each. 
Letter of July, 31st, 1914, from the President of the French Republic 
to the King, respecting the European Crisis ; and His Majesty’s 
reply of August 1st, 1914. 1915. Pam. (Cd. 7812). 
Wyman. 4d. 
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Recueil des Documents relatifs 4 la Guerre: (1) August 3- 
November 30, (2) Decembre 1-31; published in the Journal 
Officiel by the Ministere des Finances, Egypt. 1915. 

Cairo: Imprimerie Nationale. 3s. 


NELSON RELICS. 


VERY interesting article appeared in The Times of November 
12th, on a remarkable collection of Nelson documents and 
letters, which it is feared are in danger of finding their way 

to the United States of America, although they should certainly be 
secured for the nation either through private or public enterprise. 

The collection which is in the possession of Mr. Robson, the 
dealer, of Coventry Street, W., is in 16 folio volumes, carefully 
aranged and indexed, and the documents, which are about 2,000 
in number, include many autograph letters and signed documents 
written between 1780 and 1805. Some were written by Nelson 
with his right hand, others with the left after he had lost his right 
arm in 1797. 

From a historical point of view one of the most interesting 
items is a four-page draft, with many alterations and passages 
crossed through of the letter written by Nelson from the Victory 
about August 15th, 1804, to Lord Melville, asking to be allowed to 
resign his command of the Mediterranean Fleet on the ground of 
ill-health. According to the ‘‘ Letters and Despatches of Lord 
Nelson,”’ by Sir Harris Nicolas, the letter actually sent by Nelson is 
in the possession of the Admiralty. 

A very striking letter is one with an addressed envelope written 
from the Victory in May, 1804, to Wm. Axe, Esq. It is such a note 
as might almost be indited to-day by Sir John Jellicoe or any of the 
admirals of the watching Grand Fleet. In it he says :— 

“When I have beat the French Fleet I shall certainly come home 
and shall be happy in taking you by the hand. There seems an idea 
that I am blocking up the French Fleet in Toulon ; nothing can be more 
untrue. I have never blocked them a moment, all my wish and the 
anxious wish of this Fleet is to have them out. Then I flatter myself 
we may deserve thanks, and yet I have known a great victory not 
receive them.” 

Some of the documents, written with his left hand, were a re- 
minder of the spirit in which our sailors and soldiers fought a 
century ago. That this spirit is not dead was illustrated the other 
day in London by one of the wounded soldiers back from Gallipoli, 
an Australian from Melbourne, who has lost a leg, and who on 
being asked if he would be glad to be back home, responded that 
his hope was to return to the front. ‘‘ What, with one leg?” 
enquired his interrogator ; ‘‘ Certainly,” was the reply, ‘‘ Haven’t 
I got another?” Later he explained he was training for the 
Flying Corps, and had already taken his certificate. 
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[ Readers ave invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. | 
A curious circumstance has occurred at Aberdeen. The Libraries 

Committee had adopted the lowest of several tenders for certain 
repairs, and the contractor intimated that he could not carry out 
the contract, owing to the fact that his workmen had been sent to 
work at Fort George. The Committee were not satisfied with the 
reply, and resolved to hold him liable for the difference between the 
contract price and the next lowest tender unless a more satisfactory 
explanation were forthcoming. 

The Birmingham Libraries Committee has resolved to economise 
to the extent ot {1,400 by discontinuing the weekly lectures to 
children, by closing the branch libraries at 9 p.m. instead of 
10 p.m., and by closing them at 1 o'clock on Wednesdays, by 
purchasing fewer books for the lending departments and by reducing 
expenditure on periodicals and bookbinding. 

The Free Travelling Libraries of the Bombay Social Service 
League have shown encouraging results during their two years of 
work. In the beginning the people had to be persuaded to utilize 
the libraries, and it was difficult to find men to undertake the 
responsibility of being in charge of a library ; but now the demand 
on the libraries is greater than the supply. Hitherto the expense 
of sending the libraries was borne by the League, but from the 
current year it is proposed to charge this expense to the borrowers 
of the libraries. The total number of books owned by the League 
as shown in the last report was 4,809 (2,880 Marathi and 1,929 
Gujarati) ; at the end of the year under report (1914) the number 
had risen to 6,604 (3,538 Marathi and 3,066 Gujarati). The 
Travelling Libraries consist of sets of fifty books, each set being 
kept in a separate box, and every box containing one set is called 
a “Travelling Library.” The number of libraries at the League’s 
disposal last year was 105 (57 Marathi and 48 Gujarati). The 105 
boxes travelled through 161 centres (83 Marathi and 78 Gujarati). 
Each library was sent on an average to more than two centres during 
the year. Out of 161 centres 27 (11 Marathi and 16 Gujarati) were 
in charge of women. The number of centres for the depressed 
classes was 20 (11 Marathi and g Gujarati). The other centres 
are located among backward classes of the community. The total 
number of readers at all the centres came up to 7,480 (2,817 Marathi 
and 4,663 Gujarati). Among the readers there were 1,832 women 
(459 Marathi and 1,373 Gujarati). The number of readers among 
the depressed classes was 699, (256 Marathi and 443 Gujarati). 

America is preparing to celebrate the tercentenary of Shakes- 
peare’s death, which occurs next year. In this connexion Mr. F. H. 
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Chase, of the Boston Public Library, is preparing an exhibition of 
rare Shakespeariana from the collection bequeathed by Mr. Barton. 
This includes the first four Folios, a large number of the Quarto 
editions, various 18th century adaptations, and more modern 
editions, including Boydell’s edition, which has the autographs of 
the original subscribers. Lectures and addresses during the coming 
months have been arranged to lead up to the exhibition. 

At Burnley the Finance Committee of the Borough Council 
opposed unsuccessfully the expenditure of £75 on new books, the 
purchase to be spread over three months. It was remarked in 
the discussion that if there had not been war, the Library Committee 
would have required several times £75. 

The Ealing Libraries are to be closed at 9 p.m. instead of ro p.m., 
and the question of the powers of the Committee to economize on 
the penny rate has been referred to the Town Clerk for legal 
definition. 

The Guildhall Library is amongst those which have been affected 
by the war. During the quarter ending September the average 
daily attendance was 985, as compared with 1,104 in the corre- 
sponding period of last year, while the daily number of evening 
readers has decreased from 158 to 117. 

A branch reading room and lending library for the Bradshaw 
district of Halifax was opened on October 12th. The initial stock 
is of 300 volumes, and is to be strengthened by periodical relays of 
books from the Central Library. 

The Halifax Public Libraries have been enriched by a large 
collection of local books, brought together by the late Mr. Horsfall 
Turner, who was a native of one of the villages near Halifax, and 
who compiled a Halifax bibliography. It is strong in local poetry. 

The Leamington Public Libraries have received two interesting 
donations in the shape of a diary of the Battle of Waterloo, written 
at the time by the daughter of Sir John Wale, who was at Waterloo 
with Wellington, and a bust of Shakespeare, after the Chandos 
portrait. These donations were made by the Mayor, Councillor 
W. W. Donald. 

The Streatham, Balham and Tooting Libraries are not to purchase 
fiction during the war ; and the library rate is to be a halfpenny 
instead of one penny in future. Economy and the fact that a half 
of the staff has enlisted are the reasons given, in connection with 
the second of which the Star enquires: ‘“‘ Why do not the authorities 
employ young ladies to do the work ? ” 

Recently the Walthamstow Public Libraries Committee applied 
to the Carnegie Trustees for help towards the reduction of loan 
charges, the capital indebtedness of the Libraries being {£2,080. 
The Trustees responded by an immediate grant of £1,000, and the 
offer of “ further grants of {50 for every {25 raised from sources 
other than the rate until the remaining debt is extinguished.” 
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The Trustees make the condition that the rate shall not be lowered, 
and that the income released shall be expended upon additional 
book supplies. It was resolved to accept the conditions, and to 
make a public appeal for the £360 necessary to secure the extinction 
of the total debt. 

The Watford Public Libraries are receiving drastic treatment 
from the Council. The library rate, which hitherto has been the 
inadequate product of 4d. in the {, is now to be reduced to }d. The 
buying of new books has been suspended. 

The City Council of Westminster has resolved that the newspaper 
rooms of the libraries shall be closed for the duration of the war, 
by which means it is estimated that {900 will be saved yearly; 
the Audley Street Branch is also to be closed ; and the outlay on 
new books is to be reduced from {1,500 to {800. Altogether the 
estimated retrenchment is £3,220. The income of Westminster, it 
should be remarked, is £12,365. 

The villages in the Worksop district are to benefit by a system of 
travelling libraries, for the establishment of which the Carnegie 
Trustees have promised {900 to the Nottinghamshire Education 
Committee. The scheme, which has been organized by the 
librarian of Worksop, Mr. J. T. Houghton, will provide all the 
villages within a ten-mile radius of Worksop with books for a 
certain period, after which a poll of each will be taken as to adopting 
the Libraries Act. This is one of the first of several experiments 
promised by the new policy of the Carnegie Trustees, and is signifi- 
cant as one of the very few cases in which the County Council 
undertakes to be the library authority. 


TO SERVE THEIR COUNTRY. 


BIRNIE (JOHN), Edinburgh Public Library (3rd Lowland R.A.M.C.). 

CocHRANE (RoBERT), Edinburgh Public Library (Forth Royal 
Garrison Artillery). 

Crosssy (J. W.), Senior Assistant, Central Library, West Ham 
(Army Veterinary Corps). 

GALE (FREDERICK A.), Greenock Public Library (Lovat’s Scouts). 

HINDMARCH (ERNEsT), Assistant, Central Library, Sunderland 
(Lance-Corporal, Northumbrian Divisional Cyclist Company). 

Krauss (Harry), Coventry Public Libraries (Royal Fusiliers, 
Public Schools Battalion). 

McDoueaLtL, Sub-Librarian, Central Library, West Ham (Army 
Service Corps). 

NEVILLE (JoHN H.), Janitor, Monkwearmouth Branch Library, 
Sunderland (Warrant Officer, R.F.A.). 

PricE (WILLIAM), Coventry Public Libraries (South Midland 
Howitzer Brigade). 

ROBERTSHAW (WILFRED S.), Librarian, The Museum Library, 
York (Royal Army Medical Corps). 
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Serton (F. W.), Bolton Public Libraries (r1th Loyal North 
Lancs. Regt.). 

SmiTH (JAMES), Edinburgh Public Library (3rd Lowland R.A.M.C.). 

Yates (ARCHIBALD H.), Branch Librarian, Monkwearmouth 
Branch Library, Sunderland (Lance-Corporal, Royal Anglesey 
Royal Engineers). 


HEALY, (JOSEPH JAMEs), Assistant Librarian, North Camber- 
well Library, killed in action, May 25th last. 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, Chief Librarian of the Wallasey 
Public Libraries, has accepted the invitation of the Croydon 
Libraries Committee to return to Croydon as Chief Librarian, an 
appointment that will be very popular amongst his many friends 
in what is officially alluded to as the “London District,” in 
succession to Mr. Stanley Jast. 

Mr. ALFRED Harr, Borough Librarian, Tynemouth, was 
married on 29th September, at Moffat, to Miss Nora Brown, M.A. 
After the meeting of the September Public Library Committee, 
Mr. Hair was presented with a solid silver teapot and a salver from 
the members of the Committee and a few friends. The Chairman 
spoke of the very excellent relations which had always existed 
between the Committee and Mr. Hair. 

Miss L. GREEN, Assistant in the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Public 
Libraries, has been appointed Chief Female Assistant in the Reading 
Public Libraries. 

NOTES. 


THE Public Library of the City of Toronto, Canada, has given 
to the Red Cross Society a fully equipped Ambulance, which is 
already on its way to the front. It bears on its side the legend that 
it was contributed by the Public Library of Toronto. 

BIRMINGHAM PuBLic LIBRARIES.—BovuLton & Watt COLLEC- 
TION.—Some time ago, Mr. George Tangye, J.P., head of the well- 
known firm of Tangye Bros., presented to the city a valuable 
collection relating to the famous Birmingham engineers, Matthew 
Boulton and James Watt. The collection was entrusted by the 
City Council to the custody of the Free Libraries Committee, and 
was declared open to the public by the Lord Mayor on October 22nd 
in the presence of a distinguished company. The Boulton and 
Watt Collection includes the original working drawings (about 
36,000) of the firm, their correspondence and books, the autograph 
letters of many great engineers and a large number of documents 
relating to William Murdoch (the inventor of gas lighting, and 
the maker of the first locomotive engine), original working models 
of engineers and other mechanical objects, &c., &c 
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REVIEWS. 


GENERAL BOOKS. 


Lance, F. W. T. & Berry, W. T. Books on the Great War. An 
Annotated Bibliography of Literature issued during the 
European Conflict. Preface by R. A. PEDDIE, with Subject 
and Author Indexes. Vol. III., pp. viii., 87. 8vo. 1915. 
Grafton & Co. 2s. 6d. net. 


The third volume of this excellent compilation places at the disposal of 
all librarians, booksellers and students the titles and authors and other details 
of the works issued during the latter part of the first year of the war. The 
genuine narrative of the war now begins to emerge in the stories of those who 
were caught within the area of the great upheaval, in the records of Ked Cross 
officials, and those journalists who have been fortunate enough to see some- 
thing at first-hand of the struggle. Official documents and comments of 
people in the inner ring of diplomacy are also mentioned in this volume. The 
economic problems caused by the war, trade, commerce, and the land question 
dealt with by experts may be referred to as well as a number of foreign works, 
Obviously great difficulties have occurred in the compilation of this register 
of war literature, and the bibliographers are to be congratulated on the value 
of the work they are doing, which is certain to be still more recognised in the 
future. 


Gork!, Maxim. My Childhood. Translated by Mrs. Gertrude M. 
Foakes. Demy 8vo. pp. 308. Illus. and port. rors. T. 
Werner Laurie, Ltd. tos. 6d. net. 


This book possesses a double interest, giving as it does a vivid picture of 
intimate Russian life of a special character, and also the record of the child- 
hood of a man of genius. In Maxim Gorki’s case, the moulding influences 
were for the most part stern in their reality and without ideal or illusion. 
He was brought up amongst unsympathetic and quarrelsome male relatives, 
in a house that “‘ simply seethed with mutual hostility,” his grandfather beat 
him cruelly, his mother’s heart was buried in her husband’s grave, and had 
apparently never awakened to her boy’s needs, and his grandmother alone 
infused a softening and redeeming element into his existence. She is the 
central figure of Gorki’s story, and he describes her lovable character with 
that strange mingling of idealism and realism which is the secret of his 
literary power. This woman, ‘ Who had a big, round head, large eyes, and 
a nose like a sponge—a dark, tender, wonderfully interesting person,’’ who 
“* spoke sweetly, merrily, melodiously,’’ and who was his guiding genius from 
the first day they met, moves through his stirring pages a creature of moods, 
gay, grave, sympathetic, brave or anguished in turn. He depicts her in many 
episodes ; at prayer, during which ‘* her whole being was instantly refreshed,” 
fighting a fire in the workshop, bravely bearing her husband's blows, or 
nursing her grandson through the small-pox ; and she brings light in each case 
to the sordid Russian home, her watchword being the heart-cry, ‘“ How good 
everything is! Don’t you see how good everything is!” 

These memoirs bring the author to adolescence, at the time of his mother’s 
death, when his grandfather cast him off and he went out into the world. A 
second volume, completing the autobiography, is to follow, and those who 
have had the good fortune to read the first will anticipate the publication of 
the second with pleasure. 
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Howe, Sonta E. A Thousand Years of Russian History, with col. 
frontis., photogravure plates, maps, &c., demy 8vo., pp. xvi. 
432. 1915. Williams & Norgate. 7s. 6d. net. 


At first sight the ambitious title of this book evokes the question as to 
whether the subject can possibly be adequately treated, even in a summary, 
in one volume of normal size, but on a closer study of the work it is evident 
that the author’s intention has been to convey general impressions of various 
stages passed through by Russia in the course of her evolution rather than to 
deal with the whole of the country’s history, and to give sketches of out- 
standing personalities among Russia’s rulers, rather than to describe in detail 
the various reigns. The scale of the work may be judged from the fact that 
the important era between 1612 and 1725 is dismissed in two chapters of less 
than sixty pages, whilst the last hundred pages, consisting of five chapters, 
are devoted to monographs on the countries which have become an integral 
part of the Empire by annexation or conquest, but have nevertheless caused 
political and administrative difficulties to the central Government. 

During the early period of her existence Russia grew by immigration and 
colonisation, and it is only since the sixteenth century that expansion has 
come by means of conquest. 

The Russian nation has never been a homogenous whole, but has been 
built up of inharmonious elements, whilst her growth has been interrupted 
by various upheavals. Four distinct periods occur in the ten and a-half 
centuries of her existence, punctuated by the shifting of the political centre 
from Kiev to Vladimir, again to Moscow, and then to Petrograd. 

At the present juncture, when England’s interest in Russia is keyed up to 
a high pitch, some such intelligent survey as this work provides may be 
regarded as a useful contribution to knowledge supplied in a palatable and 
concise form. The illustrations are well reproduced, and the historical chart, 
maps reproduced from Freeman, list of authorities and index are all adequate 
to the nature of the work. 


FICTION. 


FARNOL, JEFFERY. Beltane the Smith. A Romance. Crown 8vo., 
pp. viii. 504. 1915. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 6s. 


This work is one which all librarians will add to their list at the earliest 
possible moment, without needing to have pointed out to them the obvious 
merits of Mr. Jefiery Farnol’s latest story of the greenwood. The hero, 
Beltane, is as fine an hero as any conceived by the author, his heroine is 
as fair, as elusive and provocative as any, and the brave deeds which bring 
them together are fresh and stirring, both admirably planned and carried out, 
making every page of the five hundred odd most entertaining reading. If 
there is a shade of criticism to express upon work of such a thoroughly 
excellent character in its particular class, it is that Mr. Farnol, like many 
another popular writer, in an endeavour to produce work even better than 
his earlier efforts, has lost something of the simplicity of his style, and is apt 
to overload his pages with redundant phrases such as ‘‘ Methinks,”’ ‘‘ Me- 
seemeth,”’ Forsooth,”” ‘‘Quoth he,’’ and so on, but perhaps these things 
do but add to the reality and picturesqueness of the setting. 

The author touches on new ground for him when he writes of the shock of 
tournaments, and the descriptive passage which tells of Beltane’s charge 
during the Onfall at Brand, is worthy of the best of the romantic writers :— 

“He felt the wind awhistle through the eye-vents of his casque, 
heard the muffled thunder of the galloping hoofs behind mingled with 
the growing din of battle ; heard a shout-—a roar of anger and dismay, 
saw a confusion of rearing horses as Sir Pertolepe swung about to meet 
this new attack, steadied his aim, and with his hundred lances thundering 
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close behind, drove in upon those bristling ranks to meet them shield to 
shield with desperate shock of onset—felt his tough lance go home with 
jarring crash-—saw horses that reared high and were gone, lost beneath 
the trembling fray, and found his lance shivered to the very grip. Out 
flashed his sword, for all about him.was a staggering press of horses that 
neighed and screamed, and men who smote, shouting, and were smitten ; 
unseen blows battered him while he thrust and hewed, and wondered to 
see his long blade so dimmed and bloody. And ever as he fought, 
through the narrow vent of his casque he caught small and sudden visions 
of this close-locked, desperate fray ; of Ulf standing in his stirrups to 
ply his whirling axe, whose mighty, crashing blows no armour might 
withstand; of grim Roger, scowhng and fierce, wielding ponderous 
broadsword ; of young Sir John of Griswold, reeling in his saddle, his 
helpless arms wide-flung. 

“So cut they bloody path through Pertolepe’s deep array, 
on and forward with darting point and deep-biting edge, unheeding 
wounds or shocks of blows, until Beltane beheld the press yield, thin out, 
and melt away, thereupon shouted he hoarse and loud, rode down a 
knight who sought to bar his way, unhorsed a second, and wheeling his 
snorting charger, wondered at the seeming quiet ; then lifting his vizor, 
looked about him. And lo! wheresoever his glance fell were men that 
crawled groaning, or lay very mute and still amid a huddle of fallen 
horses, and, beyond these again, were other men, a-horse and a-foot, 
that galloped and ran amain for the shelter of the green. Sir Pertolepe’s 
array was scattered up and down the valley—the battle was lost and 
won.” 

And the close of the scene has in it the same strong element of pageantry :— 

“ Now, even as they shouted, upon this thunderous roar there 
stole another sound, high and clear and very sweet, that rose and swelled 
upon the air like the voices of quiring angels; and of a sudden the 
shouting was hushed, as, forth of the tower’s gloomy portal the Lady 
Abbess came, tall and fair and saintly in her white habit, her nuns 
behind her, two and two, their hands clasped, their eyes upraised to 
heaven, chanting to God a hymn oi praise and thanksgiving. Slow 
paced they thus, the stately Abbess with head low-bended and slim 
hands clasped upon her silver crucifix until, the chant being ended, she 
raised her head and beheld straightway Sir Benedict unhelmed and yet 
astride his great charger. The silver crucifix fell, the slim hands clasped 
themselves upon her bosom, and the eyes of the tall white Abbess grew 
suddenly wide and dark ; and even as she gazed on him, so gazed Sir 
Benedict on her :— 

““* Yolande!’ said he, hoarse-voiced and low. 

Benedict,’ she murmured.” 

Mr Farnol paints scenes on a huge canvas in bright hues, artistically 
blended, and the eye of the public cannot fail to be enthralled by this feast 
of glowing colour. 

The publishers are to be congratulated on the design and printing of the 
attractive picture wrapper. 


GaunT, Mary. The Ends of the Earth. Cr. 8vo. pp. ix. 237. 1915. 
T. Werner Laurie, Ltd. 6s. 


This volume contains a collection of sixteen short stories written in Mrs. 
Gaunt's best vein. The author’s knowledge of many countries is to a large 
extent responsible for the originality and vivid interest her work possesses. 
As she herself says in her entertaining introductory ‘‘ Scrap of Autobiography,” 
she finds nothing inspiring in the London streets, and so falls back for literary 
material upon the incidents of her youth and the experience of her travels 
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abroad. Little known tracts in Gippsland, Southern Victoria, the heart of 
Togoland, China and Siberia, in turn form the background of exciting episodes 
in which man’s fearful struggle against natural odds and dangers is the main 
theme. ‘“ The Doctor’s Drive,’’ an exciting fight of horses and men against 
fire, ‘‘ Sweetbriar in the Desert,’’ and ‘‘ The Ways of God,”’ contain this virile 
element, but perhaps more tragic is the short grim sketch of “‘ The Lost White 
Woman” who lived among blacks and despairingly traced initials on the 
forest trees, the germ of which incident the author heard, without compre- 
hending its meaning, when she was a mere child and first came in contact 
with the Australian Aboriginal. 

It is not easy for an author to sustain the interest from cover to cover 
of a volume of short stories, but Mrs. Gaunt is exceptional in proving that it 
is perfectly possible. 


THORNTON, Mary Taytor. When Pan Pipes. A_ Fantastic 
Romance of the Thirties. Cr. 8vo., pp. 372., illus. r9r5. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd., 6s. 

The beginning of this novel is full of good things, and so promising is it 
that the reviewer is inclined to proclaim it to be the work of an author of 
exceptional ability. The conception of Jerry and Betty as children is full of 
charm and truth. The delicate, mystic introduction, at the close of the 
chapters of Pan, the fairies, the moon, and the talkative church clock, though 
perhaps superfluous to the story, is gracefully and effectively managed, but 
Miss Thornton is not so successful when she deals with her hero and heroine 
and their friends grown from childhood to be lovers. Neither her plot nor 
her method of carrying it out are convincing. The denouement that Mary, 
Betty and Jerry are closely related is inartistic, and the concealment of rank 
of the last two is unnecessarily far-fetched. 

There are other points open to criticism which may perhaps be attributed 
to inexperience, but fortunately they do not counterbalance the real promise 
of the earlier part of the book. 


REPORTS. 


Blackburn (County Borough). Report of the Committee of the 
Free Library, Museum and Art Gallery, August, 1914-July, 1915. 

No financial statement. Stock: Lending 22,584; school 
library, 3,479; reference, 25,328. Issues: Lending, 163,505; 
schools, 69,821 ; reference, 14,830. {£429 was spent on new books, 
and {60 on replacements 

The Reference issues show a decrease of 1,835, attributed to 
the war, but the lending issues show an increase of 14,974, and the 
schools 17,826. The Education Authority has made a grant of {50 
in aid of the School Libraries. (The report does not indicate if 
these School Libraries are maintained from the education rate ; 
school libraries are not a proper charge on the limited public 
library funds.) Two members of the staff have enlisted; we 
should be interested to know how their absence has been met. 


Bromley (Borough). Nineteenth Report of the Public Library 
Committee, 1914-1915. 

Income: rate {1,100, other {130. Expenditure: Books, 
newspapers and binding {337 ; rent and rates, {52 ; salaries, £387. 
Stock: 24,489. Issues: Lending, 149,407; reference, 11,031. 
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The library is an active one, the year’s features including a 
quick reference room, the establishment of a juvenile library, the 
publication of a bulletin (one issue) and occasional lists, a reading 
circle, 12 popular lectures, and a wild-flower stand. The resigna- 
tion of Mr. W. J. Harris—who did much for the Bromley libraries, 
including a great deal that was not necessarily included in his 
contract as librarian—deserved more mention than the bare record 
vouchsafed to the fact. 

Leeds (City and County Borough). Libraries and Arts Com- 
mittee Annual Report, 1914-15. Population, 459,260 ; income of 
rate, £13,207. Stock : Lending 221,505 volumes, reference 105,705 
volumes. Issues : Lending 1,067,660 ; reference 120,481. Report 
contains no financial statement. 

The issues show a relatively small decrease, 41,669, which is 
accounted for by the closing of various departments for repairs. 
There is a tendency to return to lighter forms of literature “ as an 
antidote from the mental and physical strain of the times,” and 
fiction shows an increase from 46.6 per cent. to 48.37 per cent. 
Selected books and papers were sent to the Leeds “ Pals ’’ Battalion 
at Costerdale Camp. A classified list of war books was compiled, 
and the books were brought together. Holiday literature exhibi- 
tions, an illustration collection, and half-hour talks to children, 
were among the activities. Five members of the staff have joined 
H.M. Forces. We think it should have been stated by whom the 
talks to children were given ; and the fact that the enlistment of 
members of staff has not been met by a temporary increase of 
staff, must have meant much extra work for those who remained, 
which deserved acknowledgment. 

Two branches have been re-modelled on the open-access 
system, and the Central Lending Library has been re-classified on 
Dewey, “ ready for the introduction of the open-access system 
when the necessary structural alterations have been made.” 

Warrington (County Borough). Report of the Director and 
Librarian for year ending 30th June, 1915, with a list of principal 
additions. 

No financial statement. Stock: Lending, 20,084; school 
library, 1,925; reference, 22,490; pamphlets and broadsides, 
14,087. Issues: Lending, 70,282; juvenile and school libraries, 
31,107. Reference, no statistics are kept. One-fourth of the cir- 
culation occurs through the eight delivery stations, which are 
situated in the sub-post-offices of the borough. The year has been 
a quiet one, lectures were suspended after Christmas (except 
demonstrations in the Museum), and the issues are lower than any 
of the previous nine years. The loss of 8 per cent. is, however, 
not very alarming in the circumstances. It is interesting to note 
that the vigorous and veteran librarian, Mr. Charles Madeley, has 
held his office worthily for over forty-one years. 
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York (City). Twenty-second general report of the Public 
Library Committee, 1914-15. Population 82,297. No financial 
statement, but a paragraph states that the rate yields {1,660, and 
other receipts are {274, and that the expenditure has been {1,822. 
Stock: Lending, 23,417; reference, 12,014. Issues: Lending 
119,937 ; reference, 11,457. 

Two members of staff have enlisted, and “ neither post was 
filled up ’’—the co-operation of the remaining members in carrying 
on the work is acknowledged. The librarian asks readers to “ be 
considerate and change their books during less busy hours.” 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 
OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS. 


On Friday evening, October 8th, at the Bootle Public Museum, 
the inaugural meeting of the winter session of the above Association 
was held, at the invitation of the Libraries and Museum Committee. 
Upwards of 50 members and friends attended, and were received 
by Mr. C. H. Hunt (Borough Librarian and Curator), in the un- 
avoidable absence of the Mayor (Mr. Councillor Cassady), who, 
through a previous engagement was unable to be present. After 
the business meeting, Mr. C. H. Hunt (President) was called upon 
to deliver his address, entitled, ‘“‘ From Books to Pictures by way of 
a Change,” and said that he would like on this occasion to address 
those present from the standpoint of the Curator rather than from 
that of the Librarian. It goes without saying that the artist’s 
highest aim and necessity are to convey to his fellow-creatures the 
impressions of beauty which he is constantly receiving, and which 
dominate his life. These impressions vary with the individual. 
Some are sensitive to colour, others to form, others to sound ; and, 
according to the nature of his susceptibility, a man becomes a 
painter, a sculptor, an architect, or a mucisian. Still, these 
different artists all belong to one class of human beings—those 
whose calling it is to point to the beautiful, the elevated, the refined, 
and by so doing heighten the existence of mankind. What sorrows, 
what sufferings are not alleviated by the charms of art ? Who can 
listen to music in a beautiful cathedral without being uplifted ? 
Who can stand before a masterpiece unmoved? These high 
sentiments are indefinable ; it stands to reason, moreover, that they 
are felt in different degrees, since no two individuals are similarly 
affected, even by a common cause. The power, too, of rendering 
an impression is greater in some than in others ; yet everyone who 
tries to share with his fellow-creatures the sentiments that fill his 
soul will be rewarded by grateful sympathy in proportion to the 
impression of beauty he is able to convey. 
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Those present were cordially invited to spend a little time with 
the lecturer in looking at some of the famous productions of our 
modern British artists. Many of the pictures projected upon the 
screen (some 60 beautiful examples) were familiar to most, but 
seeing that “* a thing of beauty is a joy for ever,’’ Mr. Hunt felt that 
he need make no apology for asking them to examine once again 
some of the nation’s treasures. Hearty votes of thanks to the 
Libraries and Museum Committee, and to Mr. Hunt and his staff 
for their oft-repeated kindness, brought to a conclusion a most 
enjoyable evening. 

JOINT MEETING OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
AND THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 

A joint meeting of the Library Association and the Library 
Assistants’ Association was held on October 13th at the premises 
of Messrs Selfridge, in Oxford Street, about eighty members were 
present. The chair was taken by Mr. H. R. Tedder. Mr. Gordon 
Selfridge being unable to give the address, owing to his pro- 
longed absence in America, Mr. Chitham, one of the directors of the 
great business house, took the place of Mr. Selfridge. Speaking 
on the subject of “ Libraries in Business Houses,” Mr. Chitham 
said that libraries in business houses in Great Britain had not yet 
reached the advanced stage of those in America. Selfridge’s had 
no such library, only a small collection of technical books. He con- 
sidered that the conditions in which the staff worked were opposed 
to the establishment of such libraries as those in American business 
houses, the hours of leisure are too brief for study. In place of 
a library, Messrs. Selfridge provided between 80 and go trade 
periodicals, which Mr. Chitham regarded as the true staff library. 
Lectures were also arranged which dealt with practically all the 
branches of merchandise sold by the house. One of the most 
difficult problems for a large business house was that of giving a 
personality to each department ; the lectures were arranged to meet 
this end. The discussion was opened by Mr. W. G. Chambers, 
and carried on by Messrs. Jast, Thorne, Warner and members of the 
staff of Messrs. Selfridge. Votes of thanks to Messrs. Selfridge and 
Chitham concluded a successful meeting. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES.—In the Correspondence Classes 
organized by the Library Association for this winter a fair number 
of entries have been received in most classes, but the entries in 
Section II., part 3 (Book Selection), and in Section V. (Library 
Organization) have been only five for each class. The Education 
Committee are accordingly recommending that the class in Book 
Selection be dropped for the present as the entries are so few, and 
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the Conductor, Mr. J. D. Young, has joined the colours, and that 
the class in Library Organization should be deferred until a minimum 
of ten students shall have entered. It is hoped that at least five 
more students will be found to enable this latter class to be carried on. 

The entries for the lectures in Elementary Classification and 
Elementary Library Organization to be held at Caxton Hall, have 
been so small that it has been decided to postpone them until the 
beginning of next year. Applications will be received between now 
and January, and the Education Committee hopes that it will still 
be possible to hold these lectures. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LIBRARIANS AND RECRUITING. 


To the Editor of THe LipRARY WORLD. 

S1r,—Your editorial note of last month on this topic is liable 
to give rise to the false impression that librarians and their assistants 
are not responding to the call as generally as they ought. As you 
probably know, our profession is limited to about three thousand 
people. At least twelve hundred of these are women. Of the 
remaining eighteen hundred, one-half at least are boys between 
fourteen and eighteen ; a comparison of the proportion of associates 
and members in the L.A.A. indicates this. That leaves nine 
hundred, and of these probably half are over age. How many 
chief librarians (there are five hundred of them) are unattached and 
under forty ? Finally, of the four hundred and fifty unaccounted 
for, four hundred have joined the colours. May I beg of you, 
therefore, to realize that you address those who are already con- 
vinced ? I doubt if any profession relatively to its strength has 
given more men. As an example, I understand that every man on 
the Liverpool staff, except three, has enlisted. 

Yours truly, 
A LONDON STUDENT. 


[We ave glad our correspondent has given so concise an estimate of the position, 
it should encourage all who can do so to join at once.—ED.}. 


THE INCORPORATED NATIONAL LENDING LIBRARY 
FOR THE BLIND. 


To the Editor of THE LipRARY Wor LD. 

DEAR S1r,—My Committee has decided to offer the free use of 
this Library to all members of His Majesty’s Forces blinded in the 
war. This applies to officers, non-commissioned officers and men. 

The books have already been supplied free to the hostel for 
blinded soldiers and sailors at St. Dunstan’s for some months past, 
but can now be obtained also by those not in residence there direct 
from this address. 
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It is hoped that the variety and interest of the catalogue here 
will encourage reading in those to whom it may be of practical value 
in their future life, as well as a source of comfort and pleasure. 


Believe me, yours faithfully, 


E. W. AUSTIN. 
125, QUEEN’s RoaD, BayswaTER, W., 
October 5th, 1915. 


WELL-EXPRESSED RULES. 


To the Editor of THE Lrprary Wor Lp. 


DeaR SirR,—I noticed recently in a North Country library 
certain lending library rules which seemed to me to be practical and 
apposite. The common rule expressing the duration of the loan of 
a book is usually somewhat as follows :— 

“ Fifteen days, including days of issue and return, are allowed for 

the reading of this book.” 

a rule which leads to many an argument with borrowers, since the 
average reader seems utterly unable to understand that the first 
eight words are a circumlocution for “ a fortnight,’’ and invariably, 
in reckoning the length of time he has had the book, omits to count 
the day of issue or of return. How many of us have had to take 
down a calendar and count the actual dates before we could carry 
conviction to the mind of such a reader? Moreover, there are 
those irritating people who cannot understand our perversity, as 
they imagine it to be, in not allowing them to exchange a book upon 
the day they borrow it. The ordinary library rules omit reference 
to this fact, although some embody it. The library of which I 
write has the following simple and sufficient rule :— 

rm — of loan: Not less than one day and not more than 14 

ays.” 

Another rule of the same library raises the question of whether 
or not the librarian should take the public into his confidence, 
should give reasons for rules and penalties. Sometimes I think 
this may well be done, and the following rule seems to be a justi- 
fiable one, and I understand that its results are satisfactory :— 

“Take care of the book. The Librarian is authorised to levy ex- 
emplary fines upon readers returning books in a damaged 
condition, because the cost of repairing and replacing them 
seriously reduces the number of new books purchased, and so 
restricts the usefulness of the libraries.” 

Perhaps they are not ideal, but I should be glad to hear of 
better rules of a similar length, if they exist. Anyone who has ven- 
tured the task knows how difficult it is to express intelligibly and at 
the same time comprehensively such matters as these convey. Of 
course the extended “‘ Rules and Regulations”’ which form the 
constitution of the municipal library, are rarely read by anyone 
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(including the library staff itself), and they may have all that 
deviousness, tautology and incomprehensibility in which lawyers 
delight, but the absolutely necessary working rules ought to be 
clear, brief, and comprehensive, and their writing is a task. I 
should welcome in the pages of THE LIBRARY WORLD notes on 
specially well-turned rules ; they could not fail to be useful. 


A CORRESPONDENT. 


“ REIGNING IN H——!” (Censored). 


DEAR ERATOSTHENES,—First of all I must thank you for a 
kindly-expressed sentiment contained in your reply to my epistle 
to the Greeks, or to one of them. Your commendation of our 
efforts in the cause of the North-Midland Library Association is 
much appreciated by us all. 

Admitted : (1) That the N.M.L.A. is “‘a small association ” 
(although, like the British Army, it is steadily growing) ; (2) That 
its existence in its present state, by force of circumstances, may be 
“detrimental to the L.A.” because it is not directly governed, 
albeit strongly influenced, by the parent body; (3) That it is a 
“cheap association,’’ compared to others. 

Regarding that question of “ affiliation,”” however. At the 
time when the matter was discussed at a special meeting of the 
N.M.L.A.—held in February, 1913—it was found that there were 
insufficient members of the L.A. to apply for a charter. This was 
the case until the end of last year—the “ time limit ’’ when pro- 
fessional local members could retain their membership without 
joining the L.A. At the present moment the numerical obstacle 
does not exist, because we have considerably increased our mem- 
bership during this year ; but—providing all the members desired 
it—the door of the L.A. is now closed to us as regards affiliation. 

We encourage our members where possible to become members 
of the L.A. In our last report we congratulated ourselves on the 
fact that within the past year a number of our members had joined 
the L.A. also. 

We are endeavouring to do good work in catering for others 
who would not, for financial and other reasons, join the L.A. In 
some cases it is the N.M.L.A.—or none! Are we justified not 
in considering the needs of others ? 

We, however, admit much of your philosophy. But as the 
old Scotswoman said : “I dinna want to argue so long as ye'll let 
ma ha’e the last word, mon.” 


With the compliments of the members of the N.M.L.A., 
Yours for the Empire, 
W. A. BRISCOE, Hon. Sec. 
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POETICAL LIBRARIANS. 
To the Editor of THe LipraRY WoRLD. 


S1r,—The article by Mr. Robert Johnson reminds me of a 
time twelve years ago when as a humble Autolycus I rummaged 
a bookstall in Bournemouth and found a little thin green volume 
bearing on its back, ‘‘ Poems. A. C. Shaw.’”’ On the title-page 
the author’s name became Alfred Capel Shaw, and the imprint 
was ‘‘ Redruth: F. Tregaskis, Fore Street, 1874.” I bought the 
volume, and two years ago I discovered another copy in a similar 
manner. I knew Mr. Capel Shaw to be the veteran librarian of 
Birmingham, and this little work was interesting as showing the 
occupations of his leisure over forty years since, when he was a 
young man of twenty-five. Incidentally it added one more 
name to the ist of poetical librarians. I confess, however, that 
I am ignorant of the nature of his later poems, although I do 
know that he has not deserted poetry ; but, if his later works in any 
way fulfil the promise of his first, it is a pity they are not known 
more widely. 


This little Redruth volume consists of thirty-three poems: 
lyrics, sonnets and blank verse pieces. For Mr. Shaw was a versa- 
tile young man who “‘ proved all things” in the way of metrical 
forms. In them the influence of Wordsworth and Tennyson 
is, as might be expected in a poet writing in ’74, clearly traceable. 
That entitled ‘‘ Love is not all,” in which the poet meets and 
discusses the bases of happy marriage with— 

“ An old and reverent man, 
Whom lately I had met and lov’d; and he, 
Tho’ fully half a century must pass, 
Ere I should measure out his vears, seem’d glad 
Of my companionship,’’— 


that might easily be by the Bard of Rydal himself. 


From internal evidence, Mr. Shaw seems to have commenced 
writing poetry ere he was 23, as the poem, ‘* To my Father on his 
Forty-Ninth Birthday,’’ would indicate. Like most of these 
poems, it shows feeling, and has the authentic voice. The majority 
of the poems are concerned with Nature in her moods, of which 
** The Voice in the Wind ” may be quoted as an example :— 


“Alone on the Carn! Alone! 
And the night winds hurrying by, 
Croon to themselves in a monotone 
Their low and wailing cry : 
Wailing they come from the far-off west, 
Where the weary sun has been sooth’d to rest 
By the wild waves’ lullaby.” 
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It is a musical and pretty verse. And this, from ‘‘ The Beach,” is 


good :— “Three in the afternoon. The winter sun, 
Skirting the southern sky, hung near the earth 
And feebly glimmer’d thro’ the gath’ring fog, 
The tide was out, and o’er the abandoned beach 
Come a low moan as of a thing in pain ; 
*Twas Ocean sobbing on the distant marge.” 
Here the influence of Tennyson is unmistakable, as in several of 
the ‘‘ girl poems ’’—those to Lucy, Bessie, Margaret and Marion. 
Mr. Shaw was also a disciple of Mill in the days before the W.S.P.U. 
was hatched. His ‘‘ Plea of the Women”’ begins: 
“* Men of England, hear our pleading ! 
What is freedom but a name, 
When the half of all that’s human, 
Can no right to freedom claim ? ”’ 
The ‘‘ half” in question is woman, be it remarked! 

There is a dignified ‘‘ Ode to England,” with a sound con- 

clusion : “* This lesson carved on every stone mayst see, 
There is no power in wealth to keep a people free.” 

An even deeper note is struck in the concluding poem, 
‘* Paradise,”’ by which title the Garden of Eden is to be understood. 
It is melancholy : 

“Such Paradise was never in the Past. 
It was a dream of some pain-bitten mind.” 
but it is hopeful ; ‘‘ with the Poet’s eye,” the young singer already 
sees the dawn, when 
“* With heightened speed, as orbs that near the sun, 
Shall Earth roll on her way until the goal be won.” 

Mr. Capel Shaw had a high ideal and great hopes. In his 
preface he said, ‘‘ I deem the Poet’s work the very noblest that a 
man can be called to do, and feel that it demands the highest 
powers of the mind.” And in the sonnet, ‘‘ To Keats,” with 
which the little book opens, he sings : 

“OQ that my notes were strong 

And sweet and clear, as those that in thy strain 

Erst blended were ! then might I hope to gain 

Such honour as to thee doth now belong. 

Sweet is the hope ; may it not prove in vain ! 

Altho’ my life is even now as long 

As thine when it was ended.” 
and one feels that life must have been finer for Mr. Shaw because 
of the hope, even if—as far as, humanly, we can judge—it has not 
been realized. 

I do not offer any apology for this letter. It will add one more 
stone to the modest temple of librarian-poets which Mr. Robert 
Johnson desires to see built ; and it is gratifying to those of us 
who love poetry to know that in our calling singers are still to 
be found. 


W. C. BERWICK SAYERS. 
Tue CENTRAL LIBRARY, WALLASEY. 
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